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miner, and the^ rooted fear of the white man was that the
native proportion might increase. Aware that his trade
unionism might be too weak to resist effectively the pressure
of native competition, the white worker was apt to be nervous
and radical, impatient to transform an individual strike into
a general strike in the alleged interests of white supremacy.
"A white South Africa" was the slogan of the strikers in the
impassioned strife of 1922,12 South African labour, like
Australian labour, was determined to protect its standards
of life against the downward pull from the low standard of
the non-white, but, unlike Australian labour, it had to concern
itself with varied measures of domestic protection rather than
with restricted immigration. Within the economy it was
already confronted by a powerful tide of colour.
After 1918 governments began to deal seriously with
industrial tensions through an elaborate labour code, planned
to achieve a regulated capitalism, primarily but not exclu-
sively in the interests of white labour. The Factories Act of
1918 provided machinery to regulate factories, limited the
hours of work, and stipulated for the payment of overtime.
Other legislation created the legal basis for wage boards to
determine in certain industries the conditions of employment
for women and young persons.13 No less significant was the
Apprenticeship Act of 1922 (replaced by an amended statute
in 1944), designed to develop and preserve skill among white
labour by empowering the minister to appoint local com-
mittees with authority to prescribe rules governing apprentice-
ship. The possession of skill was the best insurance of the
white man against the competition of the black, and appren-
ticeship protected skill. The Industrial Conciliation Act of
1924, considerably amended in 1937, was intended to prevent
or to mitigate industrial warfare in major industries, except
agriculture, by furthering collective bargaining and partial
self-government in industry. Employer associations and
trade unions are registered as bodies corporate, and may
"The Martial Law Inquiry Judicial Commission of 1922 was told that 75
per cent of the white workers were Dutch and specially sensitive to the colour
cleavage. Report, para. 9'6. But English-speaking white workers were no less
zealous in defending the colour bar.                                     , .              . .
^For a general survey see Report of the Industrial Legislation Commission
(1935).